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Narces has been considered by some travellers to rival, 
and by others to surpass, in beauty, Constantinople, 
which we have described to our readers. 

This ancient and every way remarkable city rises like 
an amphitheatre at the back of a magnificent bay more 
than thirty miles in circumference, which, from the beauty 
and luxuriance of its shores and the picturesqueness 
of its scattered islands, is perhaps unrivalled even in 
the Mediterranean. The view of the city from the head 
of the bay, when seen for the first time, appears too 
lovely to be real. It runs in a long and gentle curve 
round the sea-shore, rising inland up the declivities of 
geutle hills, which above the line of the city are covered 
with vineyards and gardens, and speckled with villas 
and monasteries. The summit of one of these hills is 
crowned by the massive palace of Capo di Monte, that 
of another by the spacious monastery of San Martino 
and the castle of St. Elmo, in the rear of which, and 
high above, stretches the wooded mountain of the 
Camaldoli, with another picturesque monastery on its 
brow; and the ridges of these hills immediately behind 
Naples are fringed in many places with romantic looking 
villages, and here and there with groups of the graceful 
Italian pine-tree. To the right of the city, at the 
distance of about four miles, rises the conical volcano of 
Vesuvius, at whose feet repose the vidages of Portici and 
Resina, which stand over the ancient city of Herculaneum 
(buried by an eruption of the mountain) and are con- 
nected with the capital by an almost uninterrupted 
chain of suburbs and hamlets. To the left, starting 
close from the extremity of the city, projects the gentle 
promontory of Posilippo, entirely covered with beautiful 
little villages, country seats, towers, gardens, and groves. 
And at the back-ground of nearly the whole of this 
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| magical picture tower the bold summits of part of the 


Apennine chain of mountains. 

The view from the city is not less admirable; besides 
Vesuvius and Posilippo, and the winding shores of the 
bay, it commands, immediately in front, the rugged and 
most picturesque cliffs of the island of Capri; a little to 
the left of that island Cape Campanella, the extremity of a 
peninsula as grand as that of Posilippo is gentle; and, 
glancing along that coast until it is surmounted at a 
corner of the bay opposite to Vesuvius by the sublime 
heights of Mount St. Angelo, whose rocky summit is 
ornamented by a small white hermitage, the eye can take 
in the towns of Massa. of Sorrento (the birth-place of 
the poet Tasso), of Vico, of Castellamare, and many 
villages on the declivities of the mountains, or on the 
cliffs that rise on that side perpendicularly from the bay. 

The interior of the city, like Constantinople, is not 
equal to its external appearance and the scenery around 
it. How indeed could it be so? But, also like Constan- 
tinople, its interior is much better than travellers have 
generally chosen to describe it. Naples, which occupies 
the ground of both Palezpolis and Neapolis, towns of 
ancient and Grecian origin, is an open and irregularly 
built city; its greatest length is along the sea-shore, 


{ where it extends in a curve of about three miles and a 


half; its breadth is very unequal; at the west end 
(which, as in London, is now the fashionable part) it is 
so much contracted between the hills of Vomero and 
Belvedere and the sea as only to allow of one cw two 
parallel streets; there is more open space towards the 
centre, where it extends northward as far as the hills of 
Capo di Monte and Capo di Chino, between which beau- 
tiful eminences and the sea stands the most populous 


part of the town, including the old city, whose ditches 
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and walls are still to be traced in many places. Its 
greatest breadth from south to north, or from the sea- 
shore to the foot of Capo di Monte is little short of two 
miles. The ground it occupies is of course very uneven, 
which is the cause of some internal inconvenience and 
of great external beauty. About 400,000 souls inhabit 
the space described, so that Naples, as to population, 
must be reckoned among the great capitals of Europe. 

The Strada Toledo, which traverses the city for three 
quarters of a mile, is the principal street in Naples, and, 
at least, one of the most populous, busy, and noisy 
streets in the world. Nothing can be more striking 
than the contrast between a street of Constantinople, and 
this or almost any other street of Naples. There the 
pedestrians are few and taciturn, and there are no 
equipages; here abound wheeled carriages of every 
description, from the humble hack corricolo with its 
single little horse, to the gay carriage of the noble with 
its pair or double pair of proud steeds; and the noise 
made by the rattling wheels of these thronging vehicles 
is equalled by the vociferousness of the crowding foot- 
passengers, and by the men, women, and children that 
ply their business by the sides of the streets. 

Though the Neapolitan taste in architecture is gene- 
rally far from good, there are some fine and imposing 
palaces on the Toledo, where indeed all the houses are 
lofty; and as, in despite of a faulty government the 
general civilization of Europe has of late years crept 
into that extremity of it, many of the nuisances com- 
plained of in former times have been gradually dis- 
appearing, and the Strada Toledo and some other parts 
of the town assuming an aspect of general decency 
and comfort. According to the accounts of those who 
have known it during all that interval, the progress 
of Naples has been very considerable since 1815. If 
Toledo could be made a little wider, it might become 
indeed a splendid street. As it is, however, it is as 
wide as the generality of the streets on the Continent ; 
but, in the lower or old part of Naples, the narrowness 
of the streets is such as to be ridiculous and almost 
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incredible. There is an extensive quarter called “‘ Napoli 
senza Sole,” or Naples without Sun, and where in reality 
from the height and closeness of the lines of buildings, 
that luminary never shines. In some of those streets 
man may stand in the middle, and, by stretching out his 
arms, touch the houses on either side of him. Here 
inhabit the poorer and the genuine Neapolitans of the 
old school, unchanged as yet by the civilization of 
Europe, and probably in all things much the same as 
when the fisherman Masaniello, with the populace of 
these quarters, discomfited and humbled the Spanish 
viceroy. 

The number of churches in the whole city is immense, 
amounting to several hundreds. There is more than one 
street entirely occupied by convents. But of these 
clumsy monastic edifices, which were made to cumber 
the soil chiefly during the misrule of the superstitious 
Spaniards, many have long been converted into inns, 
manufactories, colleges, and schools, and the orders or 
societies to which they belonged have been suppressed. 

One of the most striking features of Naples is the 
predominance everywhere of volcanic matter. ‘The three 
hills upon which the city chiefly stands (to say nothing of 
Vesuvius on one side of it, and the lake of Agnano, the 
Astruni, and the Solfatara on the other, which are so many 
extinct volcanoes) are themselves three exhausted and 
worn-down craters ; the ground in many places is hollow ; 
sources of water impregnated with sulphur gush out in the 
town; every street is paved all over with broad flags of 
dark lava cut and brought from Mount Vesuvius; the 
subterranean road through the grotto of Posilippo, and 
nearly every other road where it enters the capital, is 
paved with the same material—one, the road of Portici, 
for a distance of five or six miles. In the construction 
of the houses, lava and volcanic debris are worked up 
with tufa. Blocks of lava meet you everywhere. They 
are thrown into the sea to form piers and jettees, and the 
finer sorts furnish materials to carvers and other artisans, 
who cut them into snuff-boxes, paper-pressers, chessmen, 
and chimney-piece ornaments. 
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ANCIENT MODE OF CATCHING ELEPHANTS 
IN INDIA. 

In a former number (July 21) a short account was 
given of the present mode of capturing elephants in 
India. The reader may perhaps not be unwilling to 
compare it with the ancient way of taking these huge 
animals, as we have it transmitted to us in Arrian’s 
book on India. Arrian was a Greek writer of the second 
century of our era, who derived his information from 
the memoirs left by Alexander’s generals, and those 
drawn up by other Greeks who visited India between 
the time of Alexander and the age of the compiler. 

“ The Indians* hunt other wild animals just as the 
Greeks do; but their mode of taking the elephant is 
quite peculiar, as indeed the animal itself resembles no 
other. Having picked out a level piece of ground, open 
to the sun, they inclose by a ditch a circular space large 
enough for the encampment of a considerable army. 
The width of the ditch is about 30 feet, and the depth 
about 24, The earth that is dug out is heaped up on 
each margin of the ditch, and serves as a wall. In the 
exterior wall thus formed they make excayations, which 
serve as hiding-places, from which, through certain holes 
that are left for supplying light, they watch the elephants 
as they approach and enter the enclosure. Then having 
placed three or four very tame female elephants within 
the enclosure, they leave one entrance, which is made 
by bridging over a part of the ditch ; and that the ele- 
phants may not have any suspicions, they throw a great 
quantity of earth and grass on the bridge to prevent the 
animals from seeing what it really is. Having done 
this, the hunters hide themselves in their holes. Now the 
wild elephants never come near inhabited spots in the 
day-time, but when it is night they ramble about in all 
directions, and feed in herds, following as a leader the 
largest and boldest of their company, just as cows follow 
the bulls. When the elephants have come near the enclo- 
sure, they discover the females both by their noise and 
smell, and hastening towards the spot they run round the 
ditch till they find the bridge, over which they all try to 
push into the enclosure. The huntsmen, on seeing the 
elephants within the ditch, quickly take the bridge down, 
while others of the party run to the neighbouring vil- 
lages to iet the people know that the elephants are 
caught. A large party now mcunt all their strongest 
tame elephants, and ride straight to the enclosure, where 
they weit till the wild elephants are much weakened for 
want of food and water. When the hunters think the 
elephants are thus sufficiently subdued, they set up the 
bridge again, and the tame elephants entering the place 
commence a fierce contest with the wild ones, which 
naturally terminates in favour of the tame animals, as 
their opponents are quite exhausted by what they have 
suffered. ‘The riders now getting down from their ele- 
phants tie the feet of the wild ones, while they are in 
this helpless state, and then urge the tame animals to 
beat them till they fall down. ‘The next process is to 
put ropes round their necks and to mount them as they 
lie on the ground. To prevent the elephants, however, 
from throwing off their riders or doing any other mis- 
chief, they make an incision with a sharp knife in the 
skin of the neck all round, and fit the rope into it, that 
the pain from the sore may make the animals keep their 
heads steady. The elephants being thus compelled to 
remain quiet, and feeling that they are subdued, are led 
by a rope which is attached to the tame ones. 

“All the young elephants, and those that are not 
worth having, the huntsmen let go.- The rest are taken 
to the villages, where they give them green reeds and 
grass ; but at first they refuse to eat, being quite dispi- 
rited and sorrowful. ‘The Indians in the mean time 
stand round and endeavour to soothe them by singing, 
and cymbals and drums.” 

* Arrian on India, cap. 13. 





_ Distinction between Invention and Discovery.—The ob 
ject of the former is to produce something which had no 
existence before ; that of the latter, to bring to light some- 
thing which did exist, but which was concealed from common 
observation. Thus we say, Otto Guericke invented the air- 
pump; Sanctorius invented the thermometer; Newton and 
Gregory invented the reflecting telescope ; Galileo discovered 
the solar spots ; and Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood. It appears, therefore, that improvements in the arts 
are properly called inventions; and that facts brought to 
light by means of observation, are properly called dis- 
coveries— Dugald Stewart. 


A Chord struck—Whilst we were at dinner, in this 
miserable hut, on the banks of the river Awatska ; the guests 
of a people with whose existence we had before been scarce 
acquainted, and at the extremity of the habitable globe; a 
solitary, half-worn, pewter spoon, whose shape was familiar 
to us, attracted our attention ; and, on examination, we found 
it stamped on the back with the word London. I cannot 
pass over this circumstance in silence, out of gratitude for the 
many pleasant thoughts, the anxious hopes, and tender re- 
membrances, it excited in us. Those who have experienced 
the effects that long absence and extreme distance from their 
native country produce on the mind, will readily conceive 
the pleasure such a trifling incident can give.—King's 
Voyages. 


Logarithms.—Logarithms in calculation are like the 
steam-engine in mechanics. They enable the calculator to 
overcome every obstacle, and render the most intricate com- 
binations of number comparatively Before the time of 
Napier, their inventor, men devoted whole days to computa- 
tion, which can now be accomplished in a few hours. The 
world imagine mathematicians to be mere calculators, 
whereas few calculate less, if the number of characters 
employed be regarded. By the aid of logarithms they are 
enabled with a very few figures to compute quantities which 
would entirely baffle the ordinary arithmetician. The use of 
logarithms shortens nearly every calculation. 


An Awkward Situation.—Mr. Slaney, in his little volume 
on British Birds, reviewed in our last number, quotes the fol- 
lowing interesting adventure from Gilpin’s admirable work 
on Forest Scenery. The scene of the adventure was on 
the low flat shores in Hampshire, opposite the Isle of Wight; 
the hero of it a wild-flowl shooter: —“ Mounted on his 
mud pattens, he was traversing one of these mud-land 
plains in quest of ducks; and being only intent on his 
game, he suddenly found the waters, which had been 
brought forward with uncommon rapidity by some pecu- 
liar circumstance of tide, had made an alarming progress 
around him. To whatever part he ran, he found himself 
completely invested by the tide; a thought struck him, as the 
only hope of safety; he retired to that part which was yet 
uncovered with water, and sticking the barrel of his gun, 
(which, for the purpose of shooting wild-fowl, was very long,) 
deep into the mud, he resolved to hold fast by it as a support 
against the waves, and to wait the ebbing of the tide. A 
common tide, he had reason to believe, would not in that place 
have reached above his middle, but this was a spring-tide and 
brought forward by a strong westerly wind. The water had 
now reached him ; it covered the ground on which he stood ; 
it rippled over his feet; it gained his knees, his waist. But- 
ton after button was swallowed up, till at length it advanced 
over his very shoulders. With a palpitating heart he gave 
himself up for lost. Still, however, he held fast by his anchor : 
his eye was eagerly bent in search of some boat which might 
take its course that way; but none appeased. A solitary 
head, sometimes covered by a wave, was no object to be de- 
scried from shore at the distance of half a league. Whilst he 
was making up his mind to the terrors of certain destruction, 
his attention was called to a new object! He thought he 
saw the uppermost button of his coat begin to appear. No 
mariner could behold a cape at sea with greater transport 
than he did the uppermost button of his coat! « But the fluc- 
tuation of the water was such, and the turn of the tide so 
slow, that it was yet some time before he durst venture to 
assure himself that the button was fairly above the level of 
the flood. At length, however, a second button appearing at 
intervals, his sensations may rather be conceived than de- 
scribed; and his joy gave him spirits and resolution to support 
his uneasy situation four or five hours longer, till the waters 
had fully retired.” oMe 
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DUNBARTON CASTLE. - 
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[Distant view of Dunbarton Castle.] 
In passing down the Clyde, after having proceeded 


about fifteen miles from Glasgow, the traveller finds 
himself opposite to a very lofty dark-coloured rock, 
rising ‘from the level sand:, almost close to the right 


bank of the river. This is the Castle of Dunbarton. It 
appears to have been a military fortress almost from the 
first occupation of this part of the island. Under the 
name of Arcluid, or Alcluid (that is, the place on the 
Clyde); it.is said, to have been the capital first of a 
Caledonian, and afterwards of :a British or Welsh king- 
dom, which was in early times established in this dis- 
trict.. ‘Its modern name, Dunbarton, there can be little 
doubt, is merely a corruption of Dunbritton, that is, the 
town of the Britons. Bede, who flourished in the be- 
ginning of the eighth century, speaks of it as the prin- 
cipal fortress which the Britons possessed in his days. 
When the Saxons extended their conquests to the north, 
all this district of Scotland, as far as. to the Frith of 
Forth, was for a long time a sort of disputed territory, 
and was sometimes in the possession of the Saxons, and 
sometimes in that of their northern enemies, the Cale- 
donians or Picts: The Saxon kingdom of. Bernicia was 
considered as properly embracing the whole country to 
the banks of the Forth. Dunbarton, however, and pro- 
bably other strongholds in the same .region, were cap- 
tured more than once from their nominal Saxon sove- 
reigns by the more ancient occupants of the island. At 
last, however, in 756, Dunbarton, after having been for 
some years in the hands of the Picts, was recovered by 
Edbert, King of Northumberland, the garrison being 
obliged to surrender on account of want of provisions, 
and it continued for several ages afterwards to form a 
portion of the Saxon or English dominions. Some 
writers have thought it probable that Dunbarton was 
even occupied as a station by the Romans; and the 
tourist Pennant is convinced that the Roman fleet must 
have anchored, on one occasion, immediately under the 
rock. A fragment of an old building crowning one of 
the summits has been conjectured to be the remains of a 
Roman pharos or light-house. The rampart erected 
by Agricola between the Friths of Forth and Clyde, as 





well as that subsequently raised by Lollius Urbicus, the 
lieutenant of Antoninus Pius, nearly in the same direc- 
tion, terminated in this neighbourhood ; and traces ot 
the latter (popularly known by the name of Graham’s 
Dyke) are still to be seen not far from the town of 
Dunbarton. 

The town stands on the left or east bank of the Leven, 
about three-quarters of a mile to the north of the Castle, 
which is situated at the confluence of that river with the 
Clyde. On occasion of an unusually high tide, the rock 
is sometimes quite insulated—but in general the ground 
is dry between it and the town. Dunbarton was made a 
royal burgh by Alexander IT. in 1221. The rock itself 
was wont to be looked upon as the key to the western 
highlands, and as therefore one of the most important of 
the Scottish fortresses. It is, as we have mentioned, of 
very great height; and about half way up it divides, and 
forms two summits, with a large chasm or hollow be- 
tween. In this hollow is a well, about fourteen feet deep, 
which affords a constant supply of water. Dunbarton 
certainly would not now stand a well-conducted assault 
above a few hours; but it used to be deemed all but in- 
accessible, and therefore impregnable, except by the 
expedient of starving the garrison. There was anciently 
a tract by which it could be ascended from the northern 
side; but that has been long built up; and the only ac- 
cess to the buildings now is from the south. Of these 
buildings the principal is the governor's house, which is 
fortified by a fewcannon, ‘The garrison consists merely 
of a small number of invalids. 

Amply protected, however, by nature against both 
force and stratagem as Dunbarton Castle was deemed 
to be, it was once taken by assault; and the exploit is 
altogether one of the most extraordinary on record. In 
1571 a truce had been arranged between the adherents 
of the Scottish Queen, Mary, and her opponents, or, as 
they called themselves, the party of the King, her son. 
It expired on the. Ist of April. The Regent, or head of 
the insurgents, at this time was the old Earl of Lennon, 
the grandfather of the young King. According to some 
accounts it was the Regent himself who devised the 
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scheme of attempting, as soon as the truce should be 
over, to surprise the castle of Dunbarton, the only 
fortress now held by the Queen,. and of which Lord 
Fleming was the Governor. | Robertson, however, who 
chiefly follows Buchanan, tells the story as follows; the 
Crawford mentioned: is Captain Thomas Crawford of 
Jordan-hill :—-“ A soldier who had served in the garrison, 
and had been disgusted by some ili usage, proposed the 
scheme to the Regent, endeavoured to demonstrate that 
it-was practicable, and offered himself to go the foremost 
man on the enterprise. . It was. thought prudent, to risk 
any danger for so great a prize. Scaling-ladders and 
whatever else :might. be necessary were prepared with 
the utmost secrecy and despatch: All the avenues to the 
castle were seized, that no intelligence of the design 
might reach the governor. ‘Towards evening Crawford 
marched from Glasgow with a small but determined 
band. By midnight’ they arrived at the bottom of the 
rock. ‘The. moon was set, and the sky, which hitherto 
had been extremely clear, was covered with a thick fog. 
It was where the rock was highest that the assailants 
made their attempt, because in that place there were few 
sentinels, and they hoped to find them least alert. The 
first ladder was scarcely fixed, when the weight and 
eagerness of those who mounted brought it to the 
ground. None of the assailants were hurt by the fall, 
and none of the garrison alarmed at the noise. Their 
guide and Crawford scrambled up the rock, and fastened 
the ladder to the roots of a tree which grew in a cleft. 
This place they all reached with the utmost difficulty, 
but were still at a great distance from the foot of the 
wall. ‘Their ladder was made fast a second time; but 
in the middle of the ascent they met with an unforeseen 
difficulty. One of their companions was seized with 
some sudden fit, and clung, seemingly without life, to 
the ladder. All were at a stand. It was impossible to 
pass him. To tumble him headlong was cruel; and 
might occasion a discovery. But Crawford's presence 
of mind did not forsake him. He ordered the soldier to 
be bound fast to the ladder, that he might not fall when 
the fit was over; and turning the other side of the 
ladder, they mounted with ease over his belly. Day 
now began to break, and there still remained a high 
wall to scale; but, after surmounting so many difficul- 
ties, this was soon accomplished. A sentry observed the 
first man who appeared on the parapet, and had just 
time to give the alarm before he was knocked on the 
head. . The officers and soldiers of the garrison ran out 
naked, unarmed, and more solicitous, about their own 
safety, than capable of making resistance. The assail- 
ants rushed forward with repeated shouts and with the 
utmost fury; took possession of the magazine; seized 
the cannon; and turned them against their enemies. 
Lord Fleming. got into a small boat, and fled all alone 
into Argyleshire. Crawford, in reward of his valour 
and good aonduct, remained master of the castle; and 
as he did not lose a single man in the enterprise, he 
enjoyed his success with unmixed pleasure.” Among 
other prisoners who were. taken on this occasion was 
Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrews. He was next 
day hanged on a tree at Stirling, after undergoing the 
mockery of a trial, in which it was not even pretended 
that anything was proved against him. “ Fair and for- 
tunate tree, may’st thou ever bear such fruit!” was the ex- 
clamation, expressed in Latin, with which those who had 
been long thirsting for his blood insulted the dying mo- 
ments of the unfortunate prelate. Two other gentlemen 
named Hume and Ramsay are recorded in some of the 
other accounts to have been associated with Crawford in 
conducting this enterprise ; and it was Ramsay who first 
gained the top of the wall and despatched the sentinel. 
The name of the soldier who.acted as guide, and who is 
said to have previously given up his wife and child as 
‘ hostages for his fidelity, was Robertson, One thing is 
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very remarkable, however, with regard to the principal 
incident of the story, as given by Buchanan and his co- 
pyists, that, namely, ofthe soldier who was seized with 
the fit, and lashed to the ladder. A very long and par- 
ticular detail of the whole affair is given in the Journal 
of Richard Bannatyne, first published at Edinburgh in 
1806, by Mr. John Graham Dalyell, in his Illustrations 
of Scottish History; and neither in the writer's own nar- 
rative (composed immediately after the event) nor in a 
letter which he transcribes from Crawford himself to 
John Knox, and which professes to contain a full ac- 
count of every thing that happened, is this incident no- 
ticed or alluded to. This is a very curious illustration 
of what the grounds of history often are, and it is 
equally so whether we suppose Buchanan's story to be 
true or false. : 

Since this period Dunbarton Castle has been fre- 
quently employed as a place of custody for state pri- 
soners. . The Regent Morton, soon -afler the capture 
above detailed, was confined here for some, time pre: 
vious to his execution. Here also some of the Scottish 
royalists were shut up on the commencement of the civil 
wars in the reign of Charles I. 

The substance of this rock is a basaltic. formation of 
black whinstone, and it is in several parts magnetic,— 
a circumstance which is noticed by Buchanan, who sup- 
poses, however, that at a particular place: a-large load- 
stone is fastened in the rock and has become’ imper-- 
ceptibly united with it, Most basaltic formations possess 
magnetic power. 


[Gate betwixt the upper and lower parts of Dunbarton Castle.} 





THE WEEK. 


Ocroser 10.—The birth-day of the late celebrated 
painter, Benjamin West. His parents were Quakers, 
and he was born at a village called Springfield, in 
North America, which seems to have been principally a 
settlement of persons of that communion, in the year 
1738. Many interesting anecdotes have been related of 
the early years of this artist, which show how strong 
was the natural bent of his genius. He was only 
entering his seventh year when, being left one day to 
watch the infant of his elder sister, which was asleep 
in_ its cradle, he was detected by his mother, on_her 
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return, in an attempt, and by no means an unsuccess- 
ful one, to make a drawing with pen and ink of the 
features of the child. From this time the sketching, in 
the same simple way, of flowers, birds, and such other 
objects as struck his fancy, was long his favourite 
occupation, to which he would willingly have devoted 
every moment. At length a party of Indians who paid 
a visit to Springfield enlarged his stock of colours, which 
had as yet consisted only of black and red ink, by teach- 
ing him how to prepare red and yellow ochre; and he 
soon after supplied himself with brushes from the tail 
and back of a cat. It is said that up to this period he 
had never seen a picture or engraving. He had been 
practising his art for about a year, when a Mr. Pen- 
nington, a merchant from Philadelphia, chanced to 
come to 4ee his father, and was so much surprised and 
delighted with the untutored efforts of the boy, that 
on his return home he sent him a box furnished with 
colours, oils, and brushes, and also a few prints. We 
give the remainder of the story from the ‘ Pursuit 
of Knowledge :'—*“ Benjamin was perfectly enraptured. 
The true nature of the prints he did not suspect at 
first, the existence of such an art as that of engraving 
never having entered his imagination. But, of course, 
he thought them the finest things he had ever seen 
in his life. During the remainder of the evening he 
scarcely lifted his eyes from his box and its contents. 
Sometimes he almost doubted that he was actually mas- 
ter of so precious a treasure, and would take it in his 
hand merely to be assured that it was real. Even after 
going to sleep he awoke more than once during the night 
and anxiously put out his hand to the box, which he 
had placed by his bed-side, half afraid that he might find 
his riches only adream, Next morning he rose at break 
of day, and, carrying his colours and canvas to the 
garret, proceeded to work. Every thing else was now 
unheeded. Even his attendance at school was given 


up. As soon as he got out of the sight of his father and 
mother he stole to his garret, and here passed the hours 


in a world of his own. At last, after he had been absent 
from school some days, the master called at his father's 
house to inquire what had become of him. This led to 
the discovery of his secret occupation. His mother, 
proceeding to the garret, found the truant; but so much 
was she astonished and delighted by the creation of his 
pencil, which also met her view when she entered the 
apartment, that, instead of rebuking him, she could only 
take him in her arms and kiss him with transports of 
affection. He had made a new composition of his own 
out of two of the engravings, which he had coloured 
from his own feeling of the proper tints; and so perfect 
did the performance already appear to his mother, that 
although half the canvas yet remained uncovered, she 
would not suffer him to add another touch to what he had 
done. Mr. Galt, West's biographer, saw the picture in the 
state in which it had thus been left, sixty-seven years 
afterwards; and the artist himself used to acknowledge 
that in none of his subsequent efforts had he been able 
to excel some of the touches of invention in this his first 
essay.” It was many years after this, however, before 
West emerged from the obscurity of his native village. 
When he was fifteen he was at length taken to Lan- 
easter and Philadelphia, under the patronage of some 
persons of influence who were anxious to foster his 
talents. In his eighteenth year he set up as a 
portrait painter in Philadelphia, and after some time 
he proceeded, in the same capacity, to New York. 
Means were then found by his friends to send him to 
Italy, where he remained, studying and practising his 
art, for about three years. From Italy he came to 
England, reaching London in August, 1763. In this 
country he spent the remainder of his life, and exe- 
cuted all the works upon which his reputation is 
founded. Among these are particularly celebrated his 
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* Death of General Wolfe,’ his ‘ Last Supper,’ his ‘ Christ 
healing the Sick,’ and his ‘ Death on the Pale Horse,’ 
On the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1791, West 
was chosen to succeed him as President of the Royal 
Academy ; and to this honourable office he was annually 
re-elected (with the exception of one year) so long as 
he lived. He died onthe Llthof March, 1820, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. 

Ocroser 10.—This is also the birth-day of the late 
Honourable Henry Cavendish, a most eminent name in 
modern physical science. Mr. Cavendish was the son 
of Lord Charles Cavendish, brother of the third Duke of 
Devonshire, and was born at Nice, in Piedmont, in 
1731. After having spent some years at a private 
school at Hackney, he was sent to the University of 
Cambridge, where he devoted himself principally $e the 
study of mathematics, natural philosophy, and chemistry. 
His taste for these pursuits he had probably derived in 
the first instance from his father, who was distinguished 
by very high attainments in the same departments of 
inquiry. On leaving the University, although his for- 
tune was then but small, Mr. Cavendish voluntarily relin- 
quished all the chances of wealth and distinction which 
his birth and family connexions held out to him, and re- 
solved to devote himself to philosophical pursuits. The 
history of his remaining life, therefore, is little more than 
the history of his experiments and discoveries. Of the 
latter the most famous is his discovery of the composition 
of water—a substance which had never before been sup- 
posed to be a compound atall, and which many persons 
no doubt still regard, like all the philosophic world till 
very recent times, as one of the very simplest elements 
in nature. Cavendish, however, found out, about fifty 
years ago, that it is actually made up of two gases, or 
airs, namely, oxygen gas, or that which forms the prin- 
cipal part of the atmosphere, and hydrogen, or, as it is 
often called, inflammable air. Not only is it possible to 
form water by mixing together these two gases, but 
water itself can be decomposed or separated into these 
its two constituent ingredients. Mr. Cavendish was 
also the author of many other discoveries and most in- 
genious speculations, which we cannot here attempt to 
detail. ‘They are all to be found, as they were commu- 
nicated by himself, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, of which body. he was for half a century one of 
the most distinguished ornaments. He was also, in 
1803, elected one of the eight Foreign Associates of the 
French Institute. After he was more than forty years 
of age, one of his uncles unexpectedly left him a con- 
siderable fortune, which, with his simple habits, accu- 
mulated rapidly. At his death his property is said to 
have amounted to twelve hundred thousand pounds— 
so that, as M. Biot, the French philosopher, has re- 
marked, he was probably the richest of all the learned 
men of his time, as wéll as the most learned of all the 
rich. One most important service which his wealth 
enabled him to render to his scientific friends and fellow- 
inquirers was the establishment of an extensive library, 
which was liberally thrown open to the use of all per- 
sons who came properly recommended to him. ‘They 
were allowed not only to consult the books, but to take 
them home with them. This great man was as remark- 
able for his modesty as for his genius, for an instance of 
which we may refer to an anecdote which was given of 
him in our fifteenth number. He died at his house on 
Clapham Common, on the 24th of February, 1810, in 
the seventy-ninth year of his age. 





Reading, writing, and speaking.—Habits of literary 
conversation, and still more, habits of extempore discus- 
sion in a popular assembly, are peculiarly useful in giving 
us a ready and practical command of our knowledge. 
There is much good sense in the following aphorism of 
Bacon: “Reading makes a full man, writing a correct. 
man, and speaking a ready man,"—Dugald Stewart, 





‘1832.] 


CURIOUS METHOD OF CATCHING WILD PIGEONS, 
PRACTISED IN THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES. 


[From a Correspondent. ] 


Tur first time that a friend and myself were travelling 
from Naples to visit the ancient temples of Pestum, we 
were struck, as we approached the town of La Cava, 
which is situated in a defile of the mountains, by the 
appearance of numerous tall, slender towers, not much 
unlike Turkish minarets, built on those mountains’ 
sides. On inquiring the use of these singular construc- 
tions we were informed, that in the months of September 
and October, when the palombe, or wild pigeons, are 
on their course to other latitudes, they pass in flocks 
through these defiles; .then, experienced men ascend 
these towers with slings and large white stones; wide 
nets‘éte spread among trees near at hand; and watch- 
men are stationed on the higher points of the moun- 
tains, to give notice of the approach of the flights of 
birds to the slingers, which they do by blowing a cow- 
horn. When the birds are near the tower, the slingers 
hurl one of the white stones before the birds, directing it 
so as it shall fall close by the nets; the birds, on seeing 
the stone falling, plunge after it, and are thus taken in 
whole flights at a time. The people, we were informed, 
are so expert, and this odd manner of bird-catching is 
so efficacious, that sometimes two hundred brace are 
taken at one tower in the course of a day. I had fre- 
quently seen quails taken in immense nets, which were 
spread from one side of a mountain-pass to the other, 
and had enjoyed the sport myself on the heights behind 
Sorrento, and on the rocky island of Capri; but this 
pigeon-snaring was new to me. The next year, how- 
ever, being again near La Cava, I had an opportunity of 
seeing the sport in progress. It was a pleasant and 
animated scene. As the mellow and not unmusical 
blasts of the cow-horn sounded from the loftiest moun- 
tain peaks, the slingers on the summit of their high thin 
towers prepared their slings, and looked out to see the 
direction the flight would take. The birds would some- 
times avoid one, two, three, or even more of the towers, 
but often come at last too near to one of them to escape 
the fascination or illusion. ‘Then the white stone was 
hurled before them with great vigour and unerring 
aim; and the wild pigeons, closing their flight, after 
a short whirl in the air descended with the rapidity of a 
falling meteor to the fatal spot where the stone fell, and 
where they were entangled in the nets. At every capture 
that was made the people at the successful tower sent up 
a joyful shout. Many of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring town and villages were collected on the hills to 
witness the sport, in the excitement of which they all 
seemed to partake. 


THE BLIND BOY. 


O sax! what is that thing call’d light, 
Which I must ne’er enjoy ; 

What are the blessings of the sight, 
O tell your poor blind boy! 


You talk of wond’rous things you sce, 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night ? 


My day or night myself I make, 
Whene’er I sleep or play ; 

And could I ever keep awake 
With me t’were always day. 


With heavy sighs I often hear 
You mourn my hapless woe ; 
But sure with patience I can bear 

A loss I ne’er can know. 


Then let not what I cannot: have 
My cheer of mind destroy ; 
Whilst thus I sing, I am a king, 
Although a poor biind boy. 
Cottey Ciszer. 
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TURKEY BUZZARD AND BLACK VULTURE. 
In temperate climates, birds that prey on carrion are less 
necessary as scavengers than in tropical countries, where 
flocks of vultures collect together from distances that 
have astonished all observers by whom the circumstance 
is recorded. This is well exemplified in two species, 
which have been frequently confounded, the Turkey Buz- 
zard and the Black Vulture, both of which are looked 
upon as so useful in several of the States both of North 
and South America, that there is a considerable penalty 
for killing them. The former bird, indeed, as we learn from 
M. Descourtilz, is, at Charleston, commonly called by the 
name of five pounds, from the amount of this penaliy. 
“These birds,” he adds, “are thus respected for the 
actual services which they render in removing from the 
city and its vicinity all dead animals and other garbage 
upon which they exclusively feed. Hence, if even a 
chicken die, it is not long before its bones are picked 
clean. The vultures are occupied the whole day in 
making their rounds to discover carrion and offal, and 
coming down in legions, they mutually contend for the 
prey, which instantly disappears. ‘They are so familiar 
that they may easily be knocked down with a stick. I 
had a great desire to procure a specimen in this way ; 
but I was not disposed to pay five louis-d'or of penalty.” 
“ The great number of these birds ” (¢he black vuliure), 
says Ulloa, “ found in such hot climates, is an excellent 
provision of nature; as otherwise the putrefaction caused 
by the constant and excessive heat would render the air 
insupportable to human life. These birds are familiar in 
Carthagena; the tops of the houses are covered with 
them: it is they who cleanse the city of all its animal 
impurities. ‘There are few animals killed whereof they 
do not obtain the offals; and when this food is wanting, 
they have recourse to other garbage. ‘Their sense of 
smelling is so acute, that it enables them to trace carrion 
at the distance of three or four leagues; which they do 
not abandon till there remains nothing but the skeleton.” 
The following account of the same bird is in Wilson’s 
best manner. It is dated Hampstead, near Charleston, 
Feb. 21, 1809. 

“A horse had dropped down in the street in convul- 
sions, and dying, it was dragged out to Hampstead and 
skinned. ‘The ground for a hundred yards around it was 
black with carrion crows ; many sat on the tops of sheds, 
fences, and houses within sight; sixty or eighty on the 
opposite side of a small run. I counted at one time two 
hundred and thirty-seven, but I believe there were more, 
besides several in the air over my head and at a dis- 
tance. “I ventured cautiously within thirty yards of the 
carcass, where three or four dogs and twenty or thirty 
vultures were busily tearing and devouring. Seeing 
them take no notice I ventured nearer, till I was within 
ten yards, and sat down on the bank. Still they paid 
little attention to me. The dogs being sometimes acci- 
dentally flapped with the wings of the vultures, would 
growl and snap at them, which would occasion them to 
spring up for a moment, but they immediately gathered 
in again. I remarked that the vultures frequently attack 
each other, fighting with their claws or heels, striking 
like a cock, with open wings, and fixing their claws in 
each other’s head. The females, and I believe the 
males likewise, made a hissing sound, with open mouth, 
exactly resembling that produced by thrusting a red-hot 
poker into water; and frequently a snuffling, like a dog 
clearing his nostrils, as, I suppose, they were theirs. On 
observing that they did not heed me, I stole so close 
that my feet were within one yard of the horse’s legs, 
and again sat down. They all slid aloof a few feet ; 
but seeing me quiet, they soon returned as before. As 
they were often disturbed by the dogs, I ordered the 
latter home ; my voice gave no alarm to the vultures, 
As soon as the dogs departed, the vultures crowded in 
such numbers, that I counted at one time thirty-seven 
on and around the carcass, with several within; so that 
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scarcely an inch of it was visible. Sometimes one 
would come out with a large piece of the entrails, which 
in a moment was surrounded by several others, who 
tore it in fragments, and it soon disappeared. They 
kept up the hissing occasionally. Some of them having 
their whole legs and heads covered with blood pre- 
sented a most savage aspect. Still, as the dogs ad- 
vanced, I would order them away, which’ seemed to 
gratify the vultures; and one would pursue another to 
within a foot or two of the spot where 1 was sitting. 
Sometimes I observed them stretching their necks along 
the ground, as if to press the food downwards.” The 
black vulture appears to be the same bird which is 
described by Acosta, under the name of Paullazes. 
As he tells us, “they have a surprising agility and a 
piercing eye, and are very useful for clearing cities, not 
suffering the least vestige of carrion or putrid matter 
to remain. They spend the night upon trees and rocks, 
and resort to the towns in the morning, perching upon 
che tops of the highest buildings, whence they look out 
for their plunder.” 





(Turkey Buzzard.) 


[Black Vulture. j 
M. Desmarchais strangely supposes the turkey-buzzard 
to be asort of turkey, which, instead of living upon grain, 
had become accustomed to feed on carrion. “ These 
birds,” he adds, “follow the hunters, especially those 
whose object is only to procure the skins; these people 
neglect the carcasses, which would rot on the spot, and 
infect the air, but for the assistance of these birds, which 
no sooner perceive a flayed body, than they call to each 
other and pour upon it like vultures, and in an instant 
devour the flesh, and leave the bones as clear as if they 
had been scraped with a knife. The Spaniards, who 
are settled upon the large islands and upon the conti- 
nent, as well as the Portuguese, who inhabit those tracts 
where they traffic in hides, receive great benefit from 
these birds, by their devouring the dead bodies and 
preventing infection ; and therefore they impose a fine 
upon those who destroy them. ‘This. protection has 
extremely multiplied this disgusting kind of turkey.” 
The black vulture is twenty-six inches in length, and 
four feet four inches in breadth; the colour is a dull 
lack; the head and part of the neck being covered 
with a blackish, wrinkled skin, beset with short black 
The turkey-buzzard is thirty inches in length, 
The head and neck 


hairs. 
and six feet two inches in breadth. 
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are covered with a reddish wrinkled skin, covering the 
bill as far as the angle of the nostril. The general 
colour of this bird is a sooty brown. 





Inattention—In most cases our habits of inattention may 
be traced to a want of curiosity ; and therefore such habits 
are to be corrected, not by endeavouring to force the attention 
in particular instances, but by gradually learning to place 
the ideas which we wish to remember in an interesting point 
of view.—Dugald Stewart. 





Old English Manners.—The English are serious, like the 
Germans, .lovers of ‘show, liking to be followed wherever 
they go by whole troops of servants, who wear their master's 
arms in silyer, fastened to. the left arms, and are not unde- 
servedly ridiculed . for. wearing. tails hanging down. their 
backs. They. excel in. dancing and music, for they are active 
and lively, though of a thicker make than the French: they 
are good sailors and better pirates; cunning, treacherous, : 
and thievish. “Above three hundréd are said to be hanged 
annually in London :' beheading ‘with:them is less infamous 
than hanging. - They are powerful in. the: field, successful 
against their enemies,—impatient of anything like slavery,— 
vastly fond of great noises that’ fill the ear,/such as: the firing 
of cannon, drums, and the..xinging of bells; so-that. it is 


common for a number of them, that, have gota glass in their 
heads, to go into some belfry,-and ring ‘the bells for hours 


together, for the sake of exercise, If they see a foreigner 
very well made, or particularly handsome, they will say, “ Jt 
ts a pity he is not an Englishman."— Paul Hentzer, 1598, 





Fraud and Ingenuity of ‘the Chinese.—An Arnenian 
merchant brought a pearl of great size and value: to Cariton, 
in the ‘expectation. of making his. fortune. . Its. size and 
beauty.soon became known, and attracted .the attention of 
the officers and the merehants, who paid their daily visits to 
the Armenian, offering him prices far inadequate to its value. 
At length, however, after minute and repeated examinations, 
a price was agreed upon, and a deposit made, but the Arme- 
nian was to keep possession of the pearl till’ the remaining 
part of the purchase-money should be ready ; and in order 
to obviate any possibility of trick, the box in which it was 
kept was sealed with the purchaser's seal. Several days 
elapsed without his hearing anything further from the 
Chinese ; and at length the time approached when all 
foreign merchants are ordered down to Macao. The Arme- 
nian in vain endeavoured to find out the people who had 
purchased his pearl; but he contented himself with the re- 
flection that, although he had been disappointed in the main 
object of his journey, he still had his preperty, and that the 
deposit was more than sufficient to defray his expenses. On 
reaching his home he had no longer any scruple in breaking 
open the seal; but his mortification may easily be supposed, 
on discovering that his real pearl had been exchanged for an 
artificial one, so very like as not to be detected but by the 
most critical examination. The daily visits of these people, 
it seems, were for no other purpose than to enable them to 
forge an accurate imitation, which they had dexterously sub- 
stituted for the real one, when they proposed the cunning 
expedient of sealing the box in which it was enclosed.— 
(Barrow's Travels in,China.)—This is only one proof among 
many of the extraordinary talent for imitating whatever may 








be put before them, possessed by the Chinese. The same 
kind of fraud, except as far as the imitation, was lately 
practised on Rundell and Bridge in this country. 





®,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useivl Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
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